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ASHOK AKLUJKAR 


The Pandits 

from a pinda-brahmanda Point of View 

“It is sad to see the number of great Sastrfs, distinguished no less for 
their humility and modesty than for their learning and intelligence, 
diminish year after year, and to feel that with them there is dying 
away more and more of that traditional learning which we can so ill 
dispense with in the interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
antiquity, but it appears to me all the more to be the duty of both 
Native and European Sanskrit scholars to save as much as can still 
be saved, and to fix in writing what in less than half a century will 
otherwise be irreparably lost.” Franz Kielhom 1874:xxiv-xxv 

Introduction 

In Sanskrit poetry, when a poet wishes to convey a scene of battle, commo- 
tion, density etc., he frequently uses highly compounded language abound- 
ing in the repetition of certain sounds considered to be relatively harsh. The 
consonants n and d commonly find his favour in such contexts. Panditaraja 
Jagannatha, for example, writes thus in praise of a hero who finds himself 

in the thick of a battle: 

do r-danda-dvaya -kundalT-krta - lasat-kodanda - caiyia -dh van i- 
dh vastoddanda - vipaksa -manda lam atha tvam vtksya madhye-ranam I 
va Igad-gdndi va-mukta-kdt}da- valaya -j valava ll- tdnda va - ^ 

b h rasyat- khdnda va - rusta -panda vam aho ko nah ksitisah snuiret //. 

“Two clublike arms. 

A big shining bow bent to a circle’s shape. 

A piercing pervading sound. 

A host of weapon-brandishing enemies devastated. 

Seeing you thus in the middle of the battle, 
which king will not think of the wrathful Arjuna: 

His swift 1 2 Gandiva bow, 
shooting forth a torrent of arrows. 


1 Rasagangadhara, anana 2, example of the figure of speech smarana. In Jagannatha s 
Pranabharana (also known as Jagadabharana), the first quarter of the verse ends with 
candasuga “terrifying arrows”; cf. Panditarajakavyasamgraha p. 1 14. 

2 (a) Some commentators of the Rasagangadhara (Nagesa p. 286, Kedaranatha Ojha p, 
1 53) take valgat in the sense manohara “attractive” or sundara “beautiful^ . Madanamo- 
hana Jha takes it as meaning vacala “making much sound, resounding”. The latter is 
appropriate to the context and can be supported by usage to some extent (cf. Monier- 
Williams under valg). The other possibility w-hich I have adopted in my translation 
above is based on the fact that the dictionaries associate valg more commonly with the 
sense “jump, spring, flutter”. This specification of meaning on their part agrees with 
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Rings of flames dancing Siva’s dance of destruction. 

The Kbandava forest crumbling to the ground.” 3 

Although there is an alliteration of n and d in the title of this paper, my 
intention is not to present a battle. It recognizes that a crisis of survival of 
the pandits, about which most of the world unfortunately does not seem to 
care, exists, but it does not go into a delineation of the crisis. Instead, it tries 
to address the underpinnings, mostly sociological and philosophical, of the 
pandit phenomenon and to explain why they may resurface, although the 
possibility of their resurfacing appears remote at this stage. 

The second clarification I should provide is about the expression pinda- 
brahmanda in the title; pinda means “body”, and brahmanda stands for “all 
creation”. In Sanskrit religio-philosophical literature, pinda and brahmanda 
are used as a pair to speak of everything from an individual to all the creation 
around him. 4 Frequently, the thesis of the contexts in which the words are 
used is yat pinde tad brahmande “what exists in the individual body (pinda) 
exists also in cosmos (brahmdnda.y\ I am, however, using the expression 
only to suggest that my thoughts in the present essay will range from the 
pandit’s body to what is viewed, at least by some thinkers, as fundamental 
to all creation. In other words, the intention behind using the phrase pinda- 
brahmanda is to suggest that I am going to be daring (or foolish) and to take 
a holistic (or sweeping) approach and consider the pandit as an individual 
linked to the whole samsdra. 

Finally, three minor clarifications: (a) To the extent the thoughts to be 
expressed in the essay will require, I will refer to the names, of some pan- 
dits and will also narrate briefly a few stories revealing how we think of 


the meaning gad “movement” recorded for valg in the Candra Dhatupatha (the Paninlya 
Dhatupatha lists valg without meaning). 

(b) In a verse like the following valg could mean either “sound” or “move”: kesamcid 
vaci sukavat, paresam hrdi mukavat / kasyapy a hrdaydd vaktre valgu valgand suktayah 
II “They exist in speech, as of a parrot, in the case of some. They exist in the heart, as 
of a person who cannot speak, in the case of some others. Only in the case of a (rare) 
person here or there, do good sayings move (or resound) charmingly from the heart to 
speech.” (Vallabhadeva, Subhasitavali 143). 

3 Jagannatha has been treated by some historians of Sanskrit literature as the last great or 
real representative of the classical period. It is true that the classical ideal of combin- 
ing sharp sastra scholarship with high poetic talent in oneself (kavyesu komala-dhiyo 
vayam eva ndnye, tarkesu kcirkasa-dhiyo vayam eva nanye “A delicate mind for poetic 
compositions — that’s me, no one else. An adamantine mind for logical compositions — 
that’s me, no one else.”) is realised in Jagannatha in an impressive way. Although there 
have been others who have been called Panditaraja “King of pandits” or “Lord of schol- 
ars”, subsequent to him, no one has acquired the pan-Indian fame he has. Appropriate 
to the present context, one can also view him as the prime example of the predicaments 
the pandits have faced and the weaknesses they have displayed when culturally alien 
rulers came to dominate significantly large parts of India. 

4 However, pinda and brahmanda do not seem to occur commonly as members of a 
dvandva or copulative compound as in my title. 


the pandits. These stories are intended mainly as illustrative of my obser- 
vations and as suggesting that a particular line of thinking cannot entirely 
be wrong. I do not view them as substitutes for a comprehensive collection 
of evidence, (b) The close and long-standing relation between the Brahmin 
and the pandit makes it inevitable that many of my thoughts on the pandit 
will be applicable to the Brahmin too. I wiil not, however, always mention 
the parallels explicitly. Also, several of the strengths the pandits have and 
several of the problems they face are of a piece with those of Hinduism. 
I will leave this connection too to the imagination of the reader, (c) The 
ground for my pinda-brahmanda approach will be provided by three of our 
current dominant associations with the notion “pandit”. As the other essay 
of mine in this volume will indicate, these associations have not always been 
there — at least not in exactly the same form, but they are fairly common in 
our times albeit not always explicitly stated. Their statements will be fol- 
lowed by 'discussions on the type of philosophy of individual life and the 
world which lies behind them, which made the pandit phenomenon possible 
and which can be consigned to the junkyard of ideas only if we choose to 
think superficially. 

Associations with " pandit ” 


About the middle of the 1980’s, Professor Michael Hahn visited the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia to deliver a lecture. During an informal exchange 
of thoughts over tea and coffee following the lecture, Professor Hahn pre- 
sented before me and a few other colleagues his vision of what computers 
would do for Indology. Indologists had then just begun to evince sustained 
professional interest in computers. After describing how computers could 
be used to store several texts and retrieve information from them swiftly, 
Professor Hahn quipped “We will not need the pandits’ help then!” A ques- 
tion popped out of my mouth even before I realised that I had opened it: 
“Will there be any pandits left to help?” 

In 1992, Professor Robert P. Goldman came to India with a video camera 


with the intention of filming the pandits in action. When he asked me if I 
could suggest the names of some truly impressive pandits whom he could 
interview and capture on the film, I could not come up with more than two or 
three names, all of them belonging to pandits close to or beyond their seven- 
ties! 5 This may be due to my limited knowledge of traditional scholarship in 
India. After all, I have now spent most of my life outside India, visiting only 


5 In his e-mail of 9 July 1999, Professor Goldman kindly supplied the following informa- 
tion to me, which I reproduce with some abridgement: “The videorecording of pandits 
that I did was done in various parts of India (Pune, Varanasi, Karnataka, and Calcutta) 
in 1992. I interviewed and recorded a variety of scholars in various disciplines and of 
various degrees of learning etc., asking them to speak (in Sanskrit) mostly about their 
own lives and the conditions under which they had entered the world of Sanskrit schol- 
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a few small parts of it whenever I had the opportunity. It is also possible that 
the standard I was implicitly applying was too high, set by whatever little I 
was fortunate to observe of Pt. Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid (Varanasi/Kashi), 
Pt. Shivaramakrishna Shastri (Deccan College, Pune), and Pt. Shriniwasa 
Shastri (Deccan College, Pune), not to mention the pandit teachers with 
whom I was fortunate enough to study a few basic texts. However, in view 
of what I hear from many of my knowledgeable colleagues, I am inclined to 
discount these possibilities. I consider it almost certain that a true pandit is 

now an extremely endangered species. 

In the account of my exchange with Hahn, in several floating stories and 
in the statements Indologists make about the pandits, it is assumed that a 
pandit is characterized by memorization or near-memorization of a num- 
ber of traditionally valued texts, either of a particular branch or of several 
branches . 6 If the latter is the case, a pandit becomes more respectable as, 
for example, Raghunath Sharma of Varanasi, in recent memory was. We 
also expect a pandit to be capable of teaching advanced students. If a pan- 
dit further displays the capability to solve the problems of interpreting texts 
previously unsolved by specialists, to integrate the thoughts expressed in 
various texts, or to advance a received line of thought, he, understandably, 
becomes an especially respected member of his class . 7 Rajeshwar Shastri 


arship in their youth. These men, often quite elderly, included the late Pattabhirama 
Shastri, Baladeva Upadhyaya, Shivaji Upadhyaya, Herambanath Shastri, Pandharinath 
Galagali Shastri, the late Shrinivas Shastri and a number of others.” 

6 My teacher Mr. N.N. Bhide was fond of telling the story of Bhattajl-sastrT Ghate (also 
spelled “Bhatji Shastri Ghate”), a pandit in Nagpur (who, I guess, lived in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries). Ghate’s area of expertise was Paninian grammar. 
If someone asked him a question relating to grammar, Ghate would almost always sim- 
ply point to the books and handwritten copies stacked on wooden planks fixed to the 
wails of his agnihotra area and advise the inquirer to take down a particular volume 
and look up a particular part or page for the answer he (the inquirer) was seeking. He 
would not feel the need to consult the volumes before formulating his answer. If ques- 
tions pertaining to s'astras other than grammar were put to hint, Ghate would most of 
the time modestly say, “I know only grammar.” Yet, when he was cajoled into writing 
a commentary on Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita, he wrote it without opening any book 
and by citing several authorities outside the grammatical literature. 

Ghate’s commentary Bhavabhutarthabodhika has been published as a commentary by 
Jayakrsna (probably Ghate’s personal name), together with an English translation of the 
Uttararamacarita, notes and introduction by Vinayak Sadashiv Patvardhan. The Cata- 
logue of the India Office Library, vol. II, part I (revised edition, I957),p. 2831, lists the 
second edition under the call number 21 .D. 19 as published by the Induprakasa Press of 
Bombay in 1909. I have so far not been able to consult the work for confirmation of 

any of the aspects of the story given above. 

7 The more impressive among such pandits may receive designations such as 
Mahamahopadhyaya, sarvatantrasvatantra and panditaraja. They may also be ap- 
pointed as dsthdnavidvas “court pandit”, sandhivigrahika “minister for peace and con- 
flict, minister for external relations” etc. 


Dravid and Badrinath Shukla can be cited as recent examples. However, it 
can be seen that in all such gradations the ability to command the contents 
of texts without being required to consult the texts’ written or printed forms 
to any significant extent remains an irremovable part of our understanding 

of the pandit . 8 

A common misconception entertained even by some educationists who 
devise the teaching policies for our primary schools and highschools is that 
memorization is an impediment to creative thought. We occasionally also 
hear the talk of not burdening the students’ minds with the information they 
could easily get from printed and electronic sources when the need arises. 
It is presumed, without any real evidence as far as I know, that retention and 
creation of thought are causally unrelated activities.* Besides the practical 
convenience of not having to consult the sources of one’s knowledge again 
and again , 10 no significant benefit is usually attached to memorization. It 
is not clear to me why the possibility that the capabilities of the brain it- 
self, particularly the grasping capabilities, may change through extensive 
memorization over a long period is discounted. Individuals who learn sev- 
eral languages frequently report that they found each succeeding language 
easier to learn. If this could scientifically be proved, it behooves us ail the 
more that we take a kinder view of memorization. Furthermore, as we do 
not find the phenomenon of biological inheritance — the child acquiring cer- 
tain instincts and capabilities from the parents— problematic, we should not 
discount “off-the-cuff’ the possibility that a tradition of memorization main- 


8 In other words, an intimate and wide connection with the older Indian way of preserv- 
ing knowledge, coupled with an ability to impart that knowledge, is at the core of what 
pandila means to us. The use of the term in performing aits also points in the same 
direction. It is based on the elements (a) of study in the presence of a teacher outside 
the Western-style academic institutions that have become common in South Asia and 
(b) of oral retention. 

The above observation, however, does not imply that pandits do not build personal li- 
braries, do not prepare manuscripts and editions, or do not make a significant contribu- 
tion to the preservation and deciphering of manuscripts. Their association with reading, 
writing and printing is also close. Their distinction from “Western” and “westernized” 
scholars consists in the manner in which they relate to these latter activities. 

9 (a) Perhaps in the case of learning a language such a presumption is not made. In that 
context, specialists in language learning may have accepted that retention of vocabulary 
etc. is instrumental in the generation of thought. 

(b) Professor Wezler has kindly drawn my attention to Assmann 1999: 11-13, in which 
a broad overview of Western attitudes to memory as an art or skill is found. He has also 
rightly emphasized in our discussions that the Western educational tradition has in the 

past shown awareness of the importance of memorization. 

1 0 The Indian tradition was widely aware of the convenience in containing the information 
in mind and thus controlling it. One of the commonly repeated sayings is: pustakastha 
tu yd vidya para- has ta-gatam dhanarn / karya-kdle samutpanne, na sd vidya, na tad 
dhanaml! “Knowledge existing in books and (one’s own) wealth in the hands of some- 
one else— when the need arises, it is not knowledge, it is not wealth.” 
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tained in a family over several generations may eventually lead to children 
with superior intellectual equipment . 3 1 Also, if intelligence is primarily the 
ability to detect swiftly the structures present in a situation — to find the or- 
ganizing principle, to see order in chaos, to make sense of something that 
was not presented to the senses with instructions for interpretation— does 
it not seem plausible that memorization, which forces one to concentrate 
on structures, will habituate a person to search for structures and gradually 
increase his ability to identify them? In our contemporary science and medi- 
cal treatments etc., we try to find as many causes in matter— to ground our 
explanations in the material world— as wc can, keeping the intractable and 
intangible “mental” out, but we do not seriously pay attention to the possi- 
bility that the mental may be changing the matter and that how the mental or 
brain of the present is developed may hold implications for the brain matter 
of the future. As Michele Demarais has kindly informed me, some West- 
ern scientists and philosophers (e.g. Patricia and Paul Churchland, Antonio 
Damasio, Paul Martin, Joseph LeDoux) have begun to probe the “mental 
vs. physical” distinction as a primary problem. However, the dominant ten- 
dency is still to confer upon the separation of mind and body, made for the 
sake of convenience in analysis and description, the status of an unchanging 
and unchangeable physical fact. The philosophy that gave rise to the pandit 
does not seem to do so . 12 

In addition to memorization, a strong association with the “pandit” con- 
cept is that a pandit is a Hindu (in a broad sense of the term ) 13 scholar or 


11 Many instances of extraordinary scholarship continuing in the family line are recorded 
in accounts such as those in Upadhyaya 1983. The only account known to me in which 
the concepts “pandit” and “genetic history” come together is Kalla 1985. However, in 
it, the term pandit stands for Kashmiri Hindus. Because of this wider and exceptional 
meaning (see p. 26 .of my other essay in the present volume), it does not deal with 
as controlled a sample as the testing of the possibility suggested here would require. 
Whether it is a valid study and can still be used to draw indirectly relevant conclusions 
is something 1 cannot decide, for I have no competence in the areas concerned. 

12 The recommendation of memorization implicit in the preceding lines should not be 
construed as a recommendation of indiscriminate memorization. Services of the knowl- 
edgeable members of society should indeed be used to decide what the younger gen- 
erations should memorize. The society also needs to develop the appropriate genres of 
literature. The Indian tradition developed them, especially in the form of the sutra and 
karika literature. 

13 This broad sense of “Hindu" includes all religions of Indian origin. (Although it can 
be and has been used for unpleasant purposes, one cannot deny that it exists in his- 
torical records and has also served positive purposes.) In the present context, “Hindu" 
serves mainly to distinguish the pandit from a Muslim learned man. Not all experts 
who have remained largely impervious to the influence of Western (particularly British 
and more recently American) education and who are engaged in the preservation and 
cultivation of traditional branches of learning are pandits. Non-association with the 
Arabic-Persian heritage and association with the Sanskrit-Prakrit heritage constitute a 
widely recognized element in the notion of a pandit. 


expert who is primarily educated in non- Western or non-Western-style insti- 
tutions of higher learning . 14 A deeper layer in this parisamkhyd (“through 
exclusion”) understanding of the pandit consists of a judgment regarding the 
presence of sense of history. It is frequently assumed that pandits are not en- 
gaged in historical research as their Sanskritist-Prakritist counterparts in the 
Western and Western-style institutions are . 15 In fact, one gets the impres- 
sion that, according to some, the pandits are incapable of carrying out true 
historical research. They are generally not expected to engage in the kind 
of teaching and research that professors of Sanskrit and other Indological 
subjects do— to account for things historically or to express themselves in 
a language other than Sanskrit. Something in their education is seen as 
preventing them from studying things diachronicaily or with a detachment 
expected of a historian. They are, at least implicitly, thought of as prone to 
cultivating knowledge with faith or in an eternalistic mode . 16 It is not that 


14 (a) This element in our understanding obviously holds good only for the last 250 years 
or so, but primarily for the last 150 years— roughly from the time of the founding of 
the University of Calcutta in 1858 when Western-style education began to be directly 

available to Indians. 

(b) Out of practical necessity, the element identified here rests on not attaching much 
value to indirect and non-formal exposure to Western education — on not taking seri- 
ously the possibility that the traditional scholars who came into contact with the early 
Europeans beginning with the seventeenth century A.D. learned some new ways of han- 
dling knowledge. Is it not likely, for example, that Kavindracarya SarasvatT’s panditya 
was affected, however minutely, by his meetings with Burnier (Gode 1945, 1954; 
Upadhyaya 1983:75-76)? Of course, it is. But we generally play down the inroads 
the exposure to the West has been making in the pandit territory and pretend as if there 
is no gradation in the change the pandit has undergone over the centuries. For the sake 
of simplicity, we posit the pandit as an un-Western scholar occupied with the business 
of handed-down knowledge in India. 

(c) A similar consideration should be extended to pandits in the pre-Western days of 
Indian history. They too must have changed over the course of time and geography. 

15 (a) Creativity or originality, if expected of a pandit, is primarily expected in terms of 
exposition, unearthing of information, and piecing together of related statements and 
indications in various texts (including the kotos). In exposition, the novelty is not ex- 
pected to arise out of a text-critical activity based on manuscript research or out of a 
delineation of historical change, although it may occasionally so arise. The implicit 
assumption is that novelty will come about synchronically and without a change in the 
text which receives the explanation. 

(b) In addition to absence of training in the method of historical research, it is possi- 
ble that the rendering of the term “research paper” w\th sodha-nibandha, samsodhana- 
nibandha etc. in Sanskritand other Indian languages had a delimiting effect on the kind 
of papers pandits read in Indological conferences or contribute to volumes of Indolog- 
ical research. Since the primary association of sodha is with “cleaning, purification , 
the pandit participants might have thought that restating the thought of ancient texts in 
a clear or defensible manner constitutes research and thus the historical dimension of 

the Indological enterprise might have eluded them. 

16 (a) The phenomenon is related to colonial! Stic assumptions, to the creation of tagged 
“pandit” positions in Indian colleges and universities and to the holding of separate 
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exceptions to this general understanding are not admitted, 17 but it is also ac- 
curate to say that the general understanding just stated very much prevails. 

In our academic world and cultural life obsessed with history, the 
association just outlined leads to a devaluation of the pandit’s scholarship, 
consciously or unconsciously, just as some other things associated with tra- 
ditional India are devalued. It cannot be a coincidence or merely a sign 
of the low economic status of the pandits that when non-Indian scholars or 
Indian scholars producing Indological works in the non-panditic, Western 
mode acknowledged the help they received in the completion of their re- 
search projects or books, the pandit was overlooked or got a short shrift, 
especially in the early days of Indology. 18 At the hands of a Whitney, he 
would also become an object of criticism if he happened to have written a 
commentary giving a nonhistorical explanation of something for which a 
historical explanation was possible. He was thought to be good only as an 
informant or as an exponent of the traditionally received explanation. 19 A 
greater affinity was felt with someone who could operate on the historical 


pandit a- parisads in the sessions of the All-India Oriental Conference, World Sanskrit 
Conference etc., but it is probably not fully explained by all these things taken together, 
(b) I should not be understood as holding that Western scholars, as a rule or almost 
always, handle the historical method well. Some of the objections to their way of re- 
constructing history expressed or indicated in Bhashyacharya { 1 905:25-29) still remain 
valid (although, ironically, the same publication is also a clear instance of a pandit’s 
very imperfect grasp of the complexities of carrying out historical research and of his 
proclivity to faith). 

17 (a) There is unlikely to be any disagreement that the following scholars, for example, 
first trained in the panditic tradition, have given evidence of being able to handle the 
historical method: S. Kuppuswami Sastri, S.D. Joshi, K.S. Arjunwadkar, Parameswara 
Aithal, and Rewa Prasad Dviwedi. Their research does go beyond sodha or pariskara 
of what is stated in the sdstras etc. Particularly impressive is the case of Kuppuswami 
Sastri. He provided instruction in historical linguistics and ultimately became such a 
prominent figure in reconstructing the histories of Kavya-sastra, Vedanta etc. that an 
institute dedicated primarily to historical research was justifiably given his name. 

(b) One can easily detect various degrees of success in historical research in the scores 
of introductions contributed by pandits to the editions of Sanskrit and Prakrit texts and 
in the papers in Sanskrit written by pandits in journals, conference proceedings etc. 

18 Notable exceptions exist. Recently, acknowledgements have become more common, 
although one cannot be certain that all the help received from the pandits is unreservedly 
acknowledged. 

19 Occasionally, pandits have responded to the devaluation of their learning by pointing 
out the lack of “real” learning in modern university-fostered scholarly publications. 
The modern poet Rudradeva TripalhT, for example, is said to have written: bhumikd- 
pandttah kecit kecit phupnota-panditah / repharans-panditah kecid bhavanty evarn fu 
ddktarah 1/ “Some are introduction-scholars (they simply write introductions to vol- 
umes consisting of research papers written by other scholars). Some are footnote- 
scholars (they create an aura of scholarship by giving one footnote after another). Some 
are reference-scholars (they attach a long list of titles of books). Thus, they become 
doctors (Bfi.Ds and D.Lifts),” 


plane or wave-length. The contribution a scholar with a historical bent of 
mind made to a scholarly undertaking was more readily appreciated. 

Franz Kielhorn was one of the early European scholars who had an ex- 
tensive contact (1866-1881) with the pandits at a young age and in an area 
(Pune-Mumbai) which had many excellent pandits specializing in a sastra 
of which very few Europeans had any command at that time. He wrote the 
memorable remarks quoted at the beginning of this essay. One cannot see 
any exploitative colonialist attitude in them or fault them for lacking feel- 
ing. Just before making them, Kielhorn also wrote the following: “But with 
all the valuable help afforded by these works [= the commentaries of the 
Paribhasendu-sekhara] , I should hardly have been able to accomplish my 
task, had I not been assisted in it by my learned friends and colleagues, 
Cintamani Sastri Thatte, Ananta Sastri Pendharkar and the late Vitthala 
Rava Ganesa Patavardhana. There is not a page, I might almost say, not 
a line in my whole translation the contents of which have not been submit- 
ted again and again to their criticism, and though I have honestly tried to 
form my own opinion and to judge independently in every difficulty, though 
I am ready to bear the blame for any errors and inaccuracies which I cannot 
hope to have escaped altogether, yet it would be wrong not to acknowledge 
here the great and invaluable benefit which 1 have derived from the learning 

and intelligent discussion of my fellow-teachers.” 

But even with the collegial attitude, great regard, sympathy and historical 
imagination he had in the case of the pandits, individually the pandits were 
not at as high a position in Kielhorn’s eyes as someone who was more pro- 
ficient in the historical approach than in Sastraic learning. As we have seen 
he does mention by name the traditional scholars who were well-established 
in the public eye as his teachers, but he does not feel the need to mention 
individually his assistants in the demanding project of editing Patanjah’s 
Vyakaranamahabhasya. Because he returned to Germany m 1881 before 
the second and third volumes of his Mahabhasya edition were published (re- 
spectively in 1883 and 1885), the pandits might not have helped him all the 
way, but it is hardly likely that at least the first drafts of these volumes were 
not ready when Kielhorn left India. 20 His work could scarcely have been 
possible without their initial assistance and explanations. Furthermore, they 
had to be learned at least to the extent of being able to understand the ad- 
vanced texts of the intricate Paninian grammatical tradition. Yet in the pref- 
aces of the first two volumes of Kielhorn’s edition, there is no mention of 
any assistants. The first is dedicated to Albrecht Weber and the second to the 
principal and professors of Deccan College. Toward the end of the preface 


20 The Preface to the first volume of the first edition leads one to conclude that most of 
the text to be printed was ready with Kielhorn in some form and he was waiting mainly 
for it to be published. The second edition of 1892 contains no change in the Preface. 


I 
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to the third volume, we find the following statement: “The Mahabhasya may 
be said to be composed in the form of a series of dialogues, and there can 
be no doubt that its meaning is best brought out by oral discussion among 
scholars versed in the science of grammar. For this reason I have often re- 


gretted that I was obliged to prepare the greater portion of the text of this 
edition far away from those friendly Pandits, to whom I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for all they have taught me; but most of all do I regret that I 
have not been able to discuss my difficulties with that Indian scholar who 
has contributed more than any other towards a right understanding of the 
Mahabhasya, and to whom I dedicate this volume as a small token of my 
sincere admiration and friendly regard.” 

Kiel horn’s ‘that Indian scholar’ was Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
One can doubt Bhandarkar’s greatness as a scholar only at the risk of be- 
ing ridiculed. However, his published contribution toward understanding 
the Mahabhasya itself is relatively small— considerably smaller than his 
contributions to other areas of Indology . 21 It helps us in determining the 
historical context of the Mahabhasya (specifically the author’s date, place). 
It is important for this reason and as evidence of Bhandarkar’s keen eye and 
good judgment. But it can hardly equal what Ananta-shastri Pendharkar 
and others must have contributed by explicating the text of the Mahabhasya 
(Bhandarkar too had learned grammar from Pendharkar). Yet, Kielhom was 
clearly more impressed by Bhandarkar, who approached Sanskritic studies 
with a historical bent of mind, than by any of his sastris. He dedicated 
the third volume to Bhandarkar and suggested that the way Bhandarkar ex- 
plored the Mabhabhasya was the right way. He did not feel the need to 
state specifically that there were others who helped him in the Mahabhasya 
project or to name them individually. 

Also revealing is the phenomenon that once a pandit becomes reasonably 
known as a researcher writing in a language other than Sanskrit and on his- 
torical themes, the honorific “pandit” preceding his name generally falls off 
and is replaced by "Doctor”, "Professor” etc. as may be possible . 22 

Now, what should be our reaction to this situation? Just as it would be 
better if more and more pandits acquired the capability to write as histori- 
ans (without losing their existing strengths), we need to rethink — we need 


21 Kielhorn’s wording “who has contributed more than any other towards a right under- 
standing of the Mahabhasya” rules out the possibility that he intended to refer to the 
help he privately got from Bhandarkar in understanding the Mahabhasya. The wording 
presupposes that Bhandarkar’s contribution is public knowledge. 

22 In the recent past, it has become common for pandits appointed in Indian institutions of 
higher learning to teach, almost exclusively, in the language of their region. More and 
more pandits in north India are doing their writing in Hindi, albeit of a highly Sanskritic 
kind. In the latter respect, the gap between pandits and professors is smaller in northern 
India than in some other parts of India. 
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to adjust our glasses with respect to — the importance we attach to history. 
Historical truth needs to be brought down by a few notches in our scheme 
of values. The high status we have accorded it, as if it were the same as 
scientific or philosophical truth, is contributing to creation of much misery 
in the world. Ancient Indians may not have had a word for “history” in our 
sense of the term, but they were obviously wise when they created a trend 
that played down past factual differences. Without a devaluation of histori- 
cal knowledge as a norm for conducting the affairs of society, there would 
not have emerged in India a transcendence of names of individual gods, re- 
ligious practices etc., and a generally tolerant composite culture would not 
have come into existence at an early date. Social harmony seems to have 
carried greater weight for the thinkers of ancient India. They seem to sug- 
gest pursuit of happiness as a more important value than pursuit of historical 
truth. This does make the work of persons like us difficult and inconvenient, 
for, one way or the other, we, as Indologists, are reconstructing history or 
contributing to its reconstruction. However, our selfish professional con- 
siderations should not be allowed to get the better of our sense of social 

• 

responsibility and our awareness of the historian’s limitations. We should 
see that while we may not imitate the pandit’s disinterest in history (which, 
incidentally, is not total or unqualified), we can at least meet him half-way 
by distancing ourselves from the persons who read more than justified cer- 
tainty in our reconstructions and make histpry the overriding consideration 
in dealing with social divisions and areas of tension. We should also ac- 
knowledge that devaluation of history as a factor in our life is conducive to 
assigning a more important role to myths, which add colour to literature, 
ritual etc. and which, if properly used, can be very helpful in maintaining 
good social institutions. Rationality and attachment to facts is not meant for 
and cannot indeed be maintained for all aspects of life . 23 

Restrained, self-sacrificing behaviour is the third element we commonly 
associate with the kind of pandit I have in mind here. Restraint in food 
(what, when and how he eats it) and restraint in sexual relations are pre- 
scribed for and are usually practised by the traditional scholar of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit etc. 


23 This, however, necessitates; that those charged with the responsibility of conveying 
truth must not feel tempted to take liberties with it for the sake of personal gain. (The 
constant exhortations to the Brahmins to free themselves from considerations of per- 
sonal gain may, among other things, be due to this factor in the intellectual atmosphere 
of ancient India.) JSecondly, the devaluation of historical truth should not be under- 
stood as absence of a sense of history. Although little historical information has been 
preserved in India in some respects, I am not convinced that there were no attempts in 
early India to preserve what we would call historical information. 

Absence of historical awareness in the sense of denying what actually happened is also 
not a part of my suggestion that history not be assigned the importance that is assigned 
to it at present in many societies of the world. 
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The general reaction of a modern Western or Westernized individual to 

i 

this kind of behaviour — if at all he thinks about it — is to treat it as a kind of 

quaint relic left over from a superstitious period of human history. “One of 

these days these men will progress from religion to true scientific, rational | 

thinking, just as they progressed from nature worship to religion” is the hope 

his anthropology inspires in him in his moments of intellectual generosity. 

Here too, he does not realise the irony that, while he has been trying to locate ! 

the bases for behaviour in something that can be handled impersonally — in 
matter or material objects, the pandits’ behaviour is sending a signal of close 
relation between matter and mind and between matter and society and that 
this signal could be good for human beings, possibly all creatures. 

In the modern “scientific” man’s compaitmentalization of life and insist- / 

ence that a specific correlation be proved between factor fl and its conse- 
quence cl in such a manner that everybody could verify the correlation if 
he or she wished to, a large chunk of human behaviour is either left out of 
investigation or consigned to the realms of religion, sociology, history etc. 
in such a way as to obscure its probable relevance for life here and now. The 
“scientific” man may admit that a pandit provides a good model for society, 
just the way a minister or priest provides in many religions, when he does | 

not behave as he wishes or demonstrates the benefits of reducing consump- 
tion. Many medical practitioners and psychologists nowadays even trans- 
late specific self-imposed behaviours of religious or spiritual practitioners 
in general secular terms and recommend their acceptance, if not fully in 
a qualified way or in certain situations. Yet our scientific community has 
not, as yet, displayed, at least on a large scale, the open-mindedness of in- j 

vesti gating specifically the elements in the restrained behaviour of a pandit 
or Brahmin. The benefits that may accrue from determining, even in proba- 
bilistic terms, the relationship between this behaviour and its effects are thus 
lost. That a sportsman or boxer is advised to refrain from sexual contact in ! 

the days preceding his day of performance is reported as lore from the field 
of sports, but because we may not be able to establish a relation between 
retention of semen and superior performance in the arena in such a manner ) 

that some other “objective” person may be able to verify it — because we j 

have become reluctant to run the business of society on the basis of proba- 
bility (see pp. 54 below) — we do not allow this lore and the thinking that 
may be behind it to become a basis of our social policy. 24 If we do not I 

ridicule it, we are content to leave it as a matter of individual preference or 


24 With this may be contrasted the following observation about pre-modern India made by 
Gopinath Kaviraj (1987:67-68): “It is an article of universal acceptance in this country 
that Bindu (essence of the physical body in the form of Vitya, Sukra , or seminal fluid), 
Vayu (the intra-organic vital currents) and Manas (mind or the principle of thinking) 
are closely related to one another, so that by restraining any one of them the remaining 
two may be easily held in check.” 


interesting ethnological curiosity. Again, we do not realise the irony that, 
on the one hand, we try to provide more and more material basis for things 
of the mind, but, on the other hand, prevent a probable material basis from 
being linked with a thing of the mind. 25 

Reading through the lives of Jain monks of recent times, I have been 
struck by the intellectual achievements many of them registered subsequent 
to their initiation and after long periods of restrained behaviour, even though 
they did not come from a highly educated family, did not belong to the 
Brahmana vama or evince a particular attachment to pursuit of knowledge 
in pre-initiation days. I admit I cannot prove it to everyone’s satisfaction, 
but I do suspect a correlation between their panditic performance and their 
acceptance of a mode of living that at least partially resembles the one rec- 
ommended for a Brahmin pandit. 

Consider also the practical advantages to society, other than the ones 
coming through growth of knowledge, of the restrictions enjoined upon the 
pandit. The restrictions bring the pandit close to a yogin or a religious fig- 
ure. 26 He is seen by the society as making a sacrifice of the comforts and 


25 The discussion of extraordinary capabilities of cognition mentioned in Yoga frequently 
takes place on the assumption that such capabilities are a matter of faith (instances 
of God’s or guru’s grace) or are mysterious (inexplicable) psychic phenomena. Such 
discussion rightly leads to rejection of the very notion of extraordinary capabilities or to 
strong scepticism regarding them on the part of “rational” or “scientific thinkers. But it 
should be noted that the explanation for such capabilities given in the theoretical works 
of yoga is, to a considerable extent, quite down-to-earth and basically materialistic: (a) 
Repeated effort enables an aspirant to perceive what he could not perceive before, just 
as a person aspiring to be a jeweller learns to see, through apprenticeship, the positive 
and negative features of jewels which he could not see before, (b) A particular mode 
of living, including yania-niyama-dsana-pratwyama. etc. and dominated by samyama 
“restraint” heightens the abilities of the senses. 

26 There seems to have prevailed in India a world view according to which any activ- 
ity that involved restraint of the senses was seen as enhancing the spiritual stature 
of a person. The Bhagavadglta (4:28) lines dravya-yajnas tapo-yajna yoga-yajnas 
tathapare / svadhyaya- j nan a-ya jhas ca yatayah samsita-vratdh II (“Some sacrifice with 
substances, some with abandonment of comforts, some with discipline (of body and 
mind), some with study of the scriptures and some with knowledge. Men practising 
restraint have strict vows.”) have helped in creating such an ethos in India, particularly 
among the Brahmins, for centuries. The widened notion of sacrifice, therefore, prob- 
ably played a significant role in running the business of society. 

The Bhagavadglta praise of jnana-yajna has been understood as a praise of dispassion- 
ate pursuit of worldly knowledge as it has been understood as a praise of spiritual, 
liberating, knowledge. Teachings like brahmanena niskdranam sadahgo vedo 'dhyeyo 
jneyasca (“A Brahmin should study and come to know the Veda with its six ancillaries 
with no (worldly) motive in mind”) are naturally seen as conforming to the GTta pre- 
scription of karmayoga and hence as leading to spiritual enhancement. 

Upadhyaya (1983:26-27, 68, 70-716 etc.) gives several examples of pandits who were 
thought of as special persons in spiritual terms and who, in turn, tried to live up to such 
reputations. 
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pleasures that commonly attract men. The society, in turn, becomes more 
inclined to sacrifice some of its resources for him. The burden on the gov- 
ernment treasury is reduced. Pursuit of knowledge does not depend entirely 
on the personal preferences of some administrator or minister. Objectives 
that seem to have little or no practical or immediate benefit to society can be 
pursued. Search for academic knowledge and search for spiritual knowledge 
are not artificially kept apart . 27 A scholar need not contend with a '‘publish 
or perish” mentality or feel inhibited by department labels and walls. He 
can carry out his inquiry as far as his capabilities and resources allow him, 
without feeling overly constrained by compartmentalization of knowledge. 

A subpoint in what I have observed above regarding the restrained, self- 
sacrificing behaviour of pandits should be explored further, for it leads us, 
I believe, to a deeper understanding of what made the pandit phenomenon 
possible. In speaking of reluctance to run the business of society on the ba- 
sis of probability, I was obviously not asserting that we do not at all run the 
business of society on the basis of probability. Much of our management 
of social issues and processes is, in fact, determined by considerations of 
probability: we set up a curriculum because we think it will probably be 
useful to most students; we do not allow certain offenders to come out of 
jails because we think they will probably repeat the offences, and so on. My 
point rather is that the area between what is amenable to laboratory testing 
and that which, because of its very nature, cannot be tested in a laboratory 
or can be tested only to a limited extent, remains an unutilized or severely 
underutilized territory in our present outlook of the world. The dominant 
attitude toward an item falling in this intermediate area is “wait until it is 
verified in the laboratory” (cf. the state of affairs in psychology). Now, the 
effort to separate the variables present in a situation and to split a problem 
into several subproblems that can be individually studied for specific corre- 
lations is fine in itself. That is what a scientific approach should attempt. 
However, the effort tends to be construed in such a way as to overlook 
(a) the possibility that the discovery of scientific truth could be a process 
rather than a fixed destination to reach and (b) the possibility that it may 
not be desirable to postpone all decisions until the destination is reached. 
Furthermore, in the area with which we are concerned, the experiments, if 
carried out rigorously, do not ultimately take us beyond a relationship be- 
tween two material entities, regardless of the expressions the authors of the 
experiments may employ to describe them. (They leave the larger ques- 


27 Thus, the incentive to scholarship comes in terms of social recognition — a special social 
status not economic in nature. Educational establishments have to earn their support 
from the government as well as the citizenry, but not by demonstrating that they are 
making direct contributions to the material welfare of the society. It is enough for the 
society to know that they are providing models of limited consumption and pursuit of 
knowledge and are creating positive forces for the natural and cosmic order. 


tion of “mind” unexplored, unless the researcher thinks of mind as nothing 
but a complex of material entities, as is essentially the case in psychiatry 
in which specific mind-substances are controlled by specific physical sub- 
stances.) Alternatively, if the experiments are not carried out so rigorously 
and an intrusion of other variables is allowed, they do not yield results that 
other researchers can universally replicate and accept. Consequently, very 
little is actually achieved beyond what natural sciences achieve in the lab- 
oratories, and the attitude of uncertainty regarding the in-between area is not 


dislodged. The in-between area remains open for claims and counterclaims 
arising out of different experiments. As probabilities suggested by reason- 
ably controlled and reasonably large samples do not inspire confidence— 
because such probabilities are not thought to be good enough, making rec- 
ommendations based on them that would apply to the entire society or to 
specific groups within it is considered inappropriate. The choice is left to 
the individual, and, until he becomes a member of a group as a consequence 
of his behaviour, the recommendations are generally not proffered. 

The situation in traditional India was very different in this regard. An 
individual was primarily considered to belong to a group (we do not have to 
get into the issue of how this belonging was determined). Generalizations 
regarding groups were freely and frequently aired (we do not have to get 
into the issue of how these generalizations were arrived at). The notions 
of vama , kannan and punar-janman (“reincarnation, rebirth”) were almost 
universally accepted. 

The pandits are usually placed in those social classes (Brahmin, monk) 
which are expected to engage in ascetic actions. It is thought that good kar- 
man of past lives, particularly disciplined behaviour, gives them superior 
minds . 28 They are expected to behave in accordance with the norms for their 
social class, if they wish to go ahead in that class or to attain the still higher 
vama-less (moksa or nirvana ) state. Thus, varna “social class (defined in 
a specific way)”, karman “action”, and punar-janma “rebirth” are the asso- 
ciations related to the surface-level associations I have discussed. They are 
especially related to my first and third dominant associations: memory and 
restrained behaviour. 


28 Good deeds or observance of religious vows on the part of parents is frequently indi- 
cated to be the cause; cf. the accounts of the birth of Abhinavagupta (Pandey. 1963:6-8), 
Narayanabhatta (the author of TristhalTsetu etc.; Benson in this volume) etc., which are 
widely separated in time and region but agree in attaching special importance to ideal 
religious conduct on the part of the parents. The number of cases in which the authors 
of surviving works praise their fathers (sometimes the mothers too) for learning as well 
as conduct is also quite high. But such good karman on the part of parents does not rule 
out past good karman on the part of the pandit to be born, for it is that karman which 
should logically make him (and not someone else) eligible to be born as a child of a 
particular couple. A pandit is thus similar to a yogabhrasta (BhagavadgTta 6.40-44). 
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Conclusions 

The preceding exploration suggests that the kind of pandit I have been dis- 
cussing here is possible only under a philosophy of human body and mind 
and of the world that is significantly different from the dominant philosophy 
of our times. A logical consideration of the notion of reincarnation I have at- 
tempted elsewhere (Aklujkar 200^) further suggests that the “reincarnation- 
karman-varna ” complex existing in this “body-mind-world” philosophy has 
not been vanquished for ever and its re-emergence is not impossible, al- 
though it seems improbable at present. 

The Sanskrit universities and colleges and the religious establishments in 
the Indian subcontinent are trying to keep the pandit alive, but the odds are 
heavily against his gaining the necessary political and economic clout and 
against the governments’ and religious establishments’ success in stopping 
the forces that may ultimately eliminate him. He has come to be too closely 
associated with a minority, whose value is not only being questioned and 
challenged but which is seen as an oppressor in several parts of India (with 
some truth in the allegation). To make matters more difficult, through the 
centuries of Muslim and British rule and nearly two centuries of an educa- 
tional system that inculcates a different (not necessarily bad) way of looking 
at the affairs of the world, the minority itself has lost contact with its past. In 
particular, it is generally incapable of reactivating the devices that enabled it 
to manage change and challenges in the past and to be able to lead the com- 
munity in such a manner as to preserve traditional religious and educational 
institutions. There is thus the serious problem of whether the present-day 
Brahmins will be able to lead the society, even if they were given a chance, 
in such a manner as to create an environment in which panditic knowledge 
would survive and prosper. 

It also needs to be realised in this context that the problem of the survival 
of the pandit has a global dimension. Society still needs individuals having 
the pandit minds in the sense that it will always require the guidance of 
scholars and experts. But apart from this general global dimension, there 
is a specific global dimension that is more immediately related to the issue 
of the pandits’ continuance as an institution in our social life. Unless the 
value of humanistic research, particularly of the philological component of 
it, is increasingly recognized in the rich countries of the world, not only the 
pandits of the Sanskritic-Prakritic tradition, but the pandits of many other 
traditions of the world, as well as the modem specialists of languages, litera- 
tures etc. stand in danger of serious diminution, if not extinction. 

All this means that, unless there is a fundamental rethinking of the domi- 
nant ideas of our time — unless there is a change in the philosophy of life 
dominant in our age, any efforts made to maintain the panditic type of schol- 
arship will be “band-aid” solutions. The pandit is possible as a phenomenon 
only on the background of a host of other factors that extend from human 
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body to how creation is viewed. A true pandit can be a product of only a cer- 
tain kind of pbida-brahmanda theory. The elements of that theory generally 
find no favour with the influential theoreticians of our time. 

If our current and otherwise laudable ideas of equality, individual free- 
dom, justice, historical truth and scientific proof are circumscribed or modi- 
fied by common consensus in practice 29 — if they do not come in the way of 
recognition of excellence and of granting qualified and balanced privileges 
to certain classes of individuals and if the separation of body and mind dom- 
inant in our present educational, medical, scientific etc. practices is reduced, 
we might have a new pandit class. It may not be confined to Sanskrit or In- 
dia. It may be global in its spread. Until such a class emerges, however, 
the pandit will primarily live in the twinkle seen in the eyes of a Sanskri- 
tist when he meets a Sanskritist from a culturally different part of the world 
and finds that he can discuss a very subtle problem of textual interpreta- 
tion or philosophy with this other “being” despite the differences in their 
upbringing — that unbeknownst to them, a bond exists between them; that 
they stood on the same platform even before they turned to each other and 
their eyes met. 
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